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thereby be wrought to the whole cause of arbitration 
and the peace of the world. The friends of arbitra- 
tion ought to keep strictly on their own ground. It 
is a strong, an unassailable one. To mix it up with 
other things is to weaken if not to ruin it. 

This whole fear of our Anglo-Saxon civilization, 
strong materially, intellectually and spiritually as it 
is, being overrun, overwhelmed and driven out of 
the market by Mongolianism is, in our judgment, 
ridiculously puerile. Instead of an " enormous 
danger," there is simply no permanent danger at all 
from it. Even the rapid spread of the Mongolian 
races has been shown to be largely a mere spectre of 
alarmists' brains. If the Anglo-Saxon race has so 
lost its vigor that it cannot keep on its feet against 
these children of the Orient, without making a mili- 
tary alliance against them, shutting them out from 
our territories and the benefits of our civilization, 
and building a commercial wall against them, it de- 
serves to go down before them. 

We do not believe that the idea of any such anti- 
Mongolian federation between this country and Great 
Britain will meet with sympathy among the friends 
of arbitration in this country. They do not even 
like to see it used as an argument to decoy into line 
those whose hearts are against England. What they 
want is that the two English-speaking nations shall 
set an example to the world of their belief in the 
high virtues of the method of arbitration as a perma- 
nent means of adjusting all international disputes. 
They want this method argued for and tried on its 
own merits, pure and simple. Whatever federation 
beyond this they might give their voices for would 
have to be of a purely pacific character and such as 
would not array other nations against us and us 
against them. The American advocates of perma- 
nent arbitration, however much they may wish to see 
the first great step taken with Great Britain, believe 
in the universal brotherhood of mankind, in the 
sisterhood of nations. They hold the great princi- 
ples of brotherhood, of international friendliness, 
cooperation and mutual service above all questions 
of temporary commercial advantage to one nation or 
race as against others. They want a permanent 
arbitration treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain. They want it without delay. They 
mean to work for it until they get it. But they want 
one also with Japan, just as soon as they can get it, 
and they will never knowingly block the way. 

Perhaps we have taken Mr. Cremer too seriously. 
We are sure that he believes just as we do in this 
matter, in spite of the fact that this paragraph in the 
newspaper report slipped from him. 



Editorial Notes. 

The arbitrators of the Behring Sea claims made their 
award on December 22, and sent copies of it to the Do- 
minion government, the United States government and 
the British Ambassador at Washington. The award 
amounts to $294,181.91, which with interest added, 
about 50 per cent, will amount to a little more than the 
sum which the Canadians proposed to accept in 1894, 
In 1894, Secretary Gresham, on behalf of the United 
States, offered a lump sum of $400,000. The Canadian 
government wanted $450,000. The amount was compro- 
mised at $425,000. This sum the United States House 
of Representatives declined to appropriate, on grounds 
well-known to everybody who has followed the subject. 
Commissioners were then appointed, according to the 
provisions of the Paris award, to examine the facts and 
determine the amount of damages which our government 
should pay. These Commissioners sat at Victoria, B.C., 
and took the evidence in the case. The arguments were 
heard by them some weeks ago at Halifax. The award 
which they have made is final. The House of Repre- 
sentatives will appropriate this sum, we have not the 
least doubt, without any quibbling. Then we shall 
expect the charges of dishonor against our country 
which have so frequently been made in England touching 
this matter, to cease forever. There has never been the 
least inclination towards dishonor in the matter on the 
part of anybody in our government or Congress. There 
have been delays, which we have regretted, but they 
have been unavoidable on account of the complexity of 
the case. The happy solution has at last been reached, 
and the event will be another of the rapidly increasing 
influences which are making war more and more im- 
possible between the two great nations of Anglo-Saxons. 
As to the amount of damages, the United States will have 
cause to rejoice that she ha3 so little to pay. The total 
amount of claims put in by the sealers was nearly six 
times the amount which the Commissioners have awarded. 
Our case before them must have been a very good one. 
The announcement of the award is reported to be well 
received not only by the Dominion government but every- 
where by the Canadian people, except the sealers them- 
selves who expected a larger sum. It is certainly well 
received in this country. 



From time to time there has been talk, that in case the 
seal question could not be settled in any other way, our 
government should order the immediate killing of all the 
seals on the seal islands and the turning of the money 
into the treasury. This proposition has been seriously 
made by a number of prominent men, as the speediest way 
of settling a vexatious question which, with proper national 
dispositions, might have been disposed of half a dozen 
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years ago. There is now a bill before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, introduced by Mr. Johnson of North Dakota, 
to make this disposition of the matter. President David 
S. Jordan, who has been the leading United States ex- 
pert in the seal negotiations, has come out in the strongest 
opposition to such a course. Here is what he says : 

" As the animals are never all present at one time on 
the islands, a remnant would be left, which in time would 
revive the herd, and, with it, the whole question. In the 
mean time, every objection which has been urged against 
pelagic sealing would be justly chargeable against such a 
slaughter. It would be necessary to lie in wait for the 
gravid females and kill them as they come ashore on land 
to give birth to their young or to provide them with 
nourishment. The young must be slaughtered wantonly 
or else left to starve. The proposition is an abominable 
one, without a single redeeming feature. 

" The fur seal is the noblest of all the animals of the 
sea. Though sadly reduced in numbers, a nucleus of the 
fur seal herd is still left. Under favorable conditions it 
can be restored. ThePribylof herd once yielded 100,000 
skins annually, worth $2,000,000 or more, and without 
injury to itself. This would represent a cash value of 
$25,000,000. If properly protected, it will again reach 
this value. 

" To slaughter the herd ourselves because its preserva- 
tion is beset with diplomatic difficulties in which the fault 
has not all been on one side, would be a confession of 
impotence unworthy of a civilized nation. It would 
transfer to the United States alone and for all time, the 
odium for the destruction of the fur seal herds." 

We do not believe that Representative Johnson will 
have any respectable following in the House, in the present 
status of the negotiations, at least. 



cripple the seal industry in Canada, Great Britain and 
elsewhere. 



A bill to prohibit pelagic sealing by citizens of the 
United States has been passed by both Houses of Con- 
gress. This measure has been taken in order to expedite 
the negotiations now going on between Canada and this 
country, with the view of preserving the seal herd in 
Behring Sea. We were asking Great Britain and other 
nations to suspend pelagic sealing and there was no law 
to prevent our own citizens doing as much of it as they 
liked. Hence the action of Congress to remove this 
ground of critfcism. The bill passed, if it should receive 
the President's approval, will have a wide-reaching effect 
on the whole seal industry. It provides in section 9 
as follows : 

" That the importation into the United States by any 
person whatsoever of fur-seal skins taken in the waters 
mentioned in this act, whether raw, dressed, dyed or 
manufactured, is hereby prohibited, and all such articles 
imported after this act shall take effect shall not be per- 
mitted to be exported, but shall be seized and destroyed 
by the proper officers of the United States." 

The waters meant include the whole Pacific Ocean. As 
this country is the largest market in the world for sealskins, 
this entire prohibition of their importation will greatly 



The Japanese minister at Washington is said to have 
informed the State Department that his government has 
never had any thought of annexing Hawaii, and that it 
has no objection to the annexation of the islands by the 
United States. What the Japanese government intends 
to insist upon, he says, is that the Japanese in Hawaii and 
any other Japanese who choose to go there shall be 
accorded all the rights secured to them by the treaty 
between Japan and Hawaii. In case of annexation, the 
Japanese under this treaty would have the right to become 
citizens of the United States, a right which they do not 
now have under our laws. Are the friends of annexation 
willing to grant them this right, which the Japanese 
minister says his government would insist on in case of 
annexation? It is a .senseless, un-American law which 
now prevents intelligent, well-behaved Japanese from be- 
coming citizens of this country. But would the advo- 
cates of annexation be willing by annexation to have this 
law erased from the statute books, and let the Japanese 
"overrun" us as they are now "overrunning " Hawaii? 
After all, there are a good many funny Americans, and 
not a few kinds of Americanism. 



Hon. Daniel Agnew, ex-chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, in an article in the last number 
of the Forum, contends that the treaty for the annexation 
of Hawaii is unconstitutional. Here is his first reason : 

" There is no express power in the Constitution to 
acquire and incorporate a foreign territory and people 
into the Union. Precedents are cited to justify the an- 
nexation of Hawaii. Precedent does not amend "the Con- 
stitution. Amendment requires a vote of two-thirds of 
Congress, and of three-fourths of the States. Consent 
of the Senate alone is not enough. Precedent belongs to 
the leges non scriptas ; it has no force except by usage and 
consent, and must be precisely in point. There is no 
precedent to justify the admission by treaty of Hawaii. 
The purchases of Louisiana, Florida and Alaska are cited ; 
but these are not in point. A purchase unauthorized by 
the Constitution can be justified only by an overruling 
necessity for the national safety. To warrant the exer- 
cise of a power not found in the Constitution, the neces- 
sity must be clear and imperative. Without this it is a 
violation of the oath of office. The life of the Constitu- 
tion is as sacred to the people as natural life is to the 
individual." 

Judge Agnew then goes into a brief review of the 
purchases of Louisiana, Florida and Alaska, with the 
purpose of showing that the necessity in each case was 
reasonably clear, and that they furnish no precedent for 
the annexation of Hawaii. As to the case of Texas he 
says : 

" Texas was admitted by Act of Congress, all the 
elements of legislation, including the Representatives of 
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the people, joining in the Act. Being an Act, in all the 
forms of the Constitution, it differs from a treaty, which 
originates in the will of one man, and has not the consent 
of the Representatives. Yet the Act was really uncon- 
stitutional, there being no power granted in the Constitu- 
tion to acquire foreign territory." 

If we understand Judge Agnew's position, it is that the 
only way in which foreign territory can be legally annexed 
or purchased is by a two-thirds vote of Congress and a 
direct vote of the States. 

" Every well-read lawyer knows that the Constitution 
of the United States is an instrument of expressly granted 
powers ; and a power not found stated in it, or which can- 
not be justly implied from the expressly granted powers, 
is expressly reserved to the people or the States, and ex- 
pressly withheld from the United States by the Ninth and 
Tenth Amendments to the Constitution. The power to 
purchase or to annex foreign territory and a foreign peo- 
ple is not only not granted, but, being within the express 
exceptions of the Ninth and Tenth Amendments, cannot 
be implied. 

" The compact of States is more sacred than a partner- 
ship of individuals ; yet it is common law and common 
justice that one partner can not introduce another without 
the consent of his fellows. . . Confirmation of the Senate 
is no substitute for the consent of the people." 

Judge Agnew is certainly right in holding, as he ap- 
pears to hold, that a treaty of annexation does not come 
within the meaning of treaty as announced in the Consti- 
tution, this term, as there used, clearly meaning an ar- 
rangement between two sovereign and independent powers, 
and not an arrangement by which one of them is absorbed 
into the other. " It has no relation, not even the most 
distant, to the incorporation of a foreign territory and 
people into the Union." 



Hon. James Bryce, author of " The American Com- 
monwealth," has a strong article in the December Forum 
on " The Policy of Annexation for America." We have 
not seen the case against annexation presented better by 
anyone else. Here is what he says about our need of 
only a small navy, if we keep clear of the annexation 
folly: 

" Now, of course, the United States can, if she likes, 
build and maintain a navy adequate for this purpose (to 
prevent the seizure of Hawaii, etc., by a hostile fleet, in 
case of war) . But is it worth her while to do so ? Why 
should she spend the hundreds of millions of dollars that 
would be needed? Of ail the great powers of the world, 
she is the one least likely to be attacked ; not only be- 
cause she has few occasions for quarrelling with other 
states, but also because no other state has anything to 
win by fighting her. There is not a power in the world 
which would not lose more than it could possibly gain by 
a war with America ; so that the only circumstance that 
can be imagined as likely to induce a war is great exaspera- 
tion of feeling 'arising trom overbearing conduct, or inju- 
rious language proceeding from one or other party to the 
dispute. The conclusion follows that, unless the United 
States desired to undertake some war of aggression — also 



an improbable hypothesis — she has no occasion for a 
navy equal in numbers and armament to the navies of 
the great European powers. In other words, a great 
navy would be to her a luxury, and a very costly luxury. 
... A few vessels, sufficient to protect the rights of 
American citizens in the territories of semi-civilized states, 
seem sufficient for any needs- that are likely to arise ; seeing 
that the real strength of the country is to be found in its 
territorial invulnerability, and in the fact that no other 
country can hope to gain anything from strife with it. 
With these advantages, and with her immense population 
and wealth, America is powerful enough to be able to 
dispense in the future, as she has successfully dispensed 
in the past, with those armaments the maintenance of 
which presses with such terrible weight on England and 
France, on Germany and Italy." 



The Haytian incident ended by the government submit- 
ting to all of Germany's demands, in face of the display 
of force and the threat of bombardment of the defenceless 
works of Port-au-Prince, unless the demands were com- 
plied with within eight hours from the time of delivery of 
the ultimatum. The Haytian authorities did wisely to 
submit rather than attempt to resist by force, through 
which they could have accomplished nothing but their own 
destruction. But the more the whole matter becomes 
known, the more clear it is that there has not been in 
modern times a more disgusting example of the bullying 
of a small and weak power by a large, strong one. Hayti 
was willing to submit the whole matter to the arbitrament 
of reason and justice. But, no ! She must go down on 
her knees to Germany, without ceremony, or have her 
brains blown out. The event was more disgraceful than 
the bullying of Chile a few years ago by our own govern- 
ment, because the nation humiliated was weaker and the 
offense much less. We are glad to see that Germany's 
insolence, and especially the insulting words uttered about 
the character of the Haytians, has been all but universally 
condemned. We should feel that there was little hope 
for civilization, if such had not been the case. We sym- 
pathize with the great masses of the German people, loyal 
and noble lovers of liberty and fairness, who we have 
reason to believe have felt deeply the disgrace which has 
thus come to their nation. 



The Rev. C. A. Berry, D.D., of whose visit to this 
country in the interests of Anglo-American arbitration 
we spoke briefly in our last issue, has returned to Eng- 
land. While in this country he spoke a number of times 
in churches and elsewhere, and wherever he touched 
upon the subject of arbitration and peace between his 
country and ours, it was always with great force and 
eloquence. He was most cordially received in all places 
where he stopped, and found, no doubt to his great 
pleasure and encouragement, that the Christian people 
of the United States are everywhere as strongly in favor 
of permanent arbitration between the two countries as 
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the Christian people of England are, and that they feel 
as deeply as can well be imagined the disgrace of the 
mutilation and defeat of the Olney-Pauncefote treaty in 
the Senate. Dr. Berry acted as chaplain to the House 
of Representatives at the opening of Congress on the 
7th of December and on the following day to the Senate. 
His prayer was described as being " solemn and impress- 
ive." We give below the text of the letter from the 
Council of the English Free Church Federation which 
Dr. Berry brought with him, and which has been widely 
published in the religious press. 

To the Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America the National Council of the Evangelical 
Free Churches of England sends affectionate greet- 
ing. 

Dear Brethren, — In March, 1896, we sent you a let- 
ter, inviting you to join us in the earnest and continual 
endeavor to induce the two peoples, among whom you 
and we have been set as witnesses for the gospel of our 
common Lord, to adopt the principle of Arbitration in 
all cases of difficulty which might arise between them. 
We have many assurances that our communication was 
frankly and sympathetically received. 

The Treaty of Arbitration, which the action of your 
Congress and our House of Commons led the executives 
of both nations to try to secure, has not yet been adopt- 
ed. We are not, however, discouraged ; nor do we 
consider ourselves released from our pledge to you to 
labor for such a Treaty. 

We are convinced that the Christian feeling in both 
lands is with us. 

The Master, whom we serve with a common loyalty 
and devotion, and whose universal dominion we are 
together working for, is worshipped by us as the Prince 
of Peace ; and it is as much our duty to strive for the 
establishment of ' His peaceful method as to seek to 
preach his salvation in all countries. 

The obstacles which statesmen find in formulating a 
Treaty of Arbitration will surely give way to the deter- 
mination of the two peoples to live in harmony ; and the 
resolve of America and England to follow Christ in 
their national policy would be good tidings to all man- 
kind. 

We therefore renew our promise not to rest satisfied 
until the principle of Arbitration is made part of our 
national policy ; and we affectionately ask for your con- 
tinued co-operation in this Christian aim. 

Our brother the Rev. Charles Albert Berry, D.D., the 
first President of our Council, whose name is attached to 
our letter of last year, is about to visit the United States 
in obedience to invitations given to him by some of your 
churches and religious societies. 

This question of International Arbitration is so near 
his heart that, almost certainly, he will speak of it in 
your hearing. He has no instructions as to what he shall 
say ; but we have such confidence in his practical wisdom 
as well as in his ability to represent our feeling and 
judgment, that we ask you to receive him as a messenger 
of our goodwill, and a faithful exponent of our sentiment. 

Dr. Berry is sure to have a hearty welcome from you ; 
we commend him to you as a man who prizes your 



national honor, and rejoices in all your prosperity, as he 
prizes and rejoices in our own. 

Signed on behalf of the Council, 

J. Monro Gibson, D.D., President. 

H. Price Hughes, M.A., Ex-President. 

Alex. Mackennal, D.D., Secretary. 

Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
London, October 25th, 1897. 



At a recent meeting of the Manufacturers' Club of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Charles H. Cramp, the ship-builder, 
treated his hearers to the following extraordinary bit of 
news in reference to English influence in this country : 

" English ideas and doctrines penetrate every walk of 
life and every branch of activity in the United States. 
At no time prior to the declaration of independence dur- 
ing the colonial period was our moral and intellectual 
subjection to Great Britain so complete as it is now. In 
my judgment this relation between England and our coun- 
try forms the greatest underlying cause of prevailing 
financial and industrial conditions here, and more particu- 
larly in the ship-building industry." 

Mr. Cramp has certainly forgotten the Senatorial " walk 
of life" and "branch of activity" that ought to have 
been taken in to make his diagnosis complete. It would 
be an excellent service if Mr. Cramp would go on a lectur- 
ing tour through the cities and towns of England and 
present " facts and figures" to prove that " every walk 
of life and every branch of activity in the United States " 
is so passionately fond of that country. It would do 
much to relieve our British cousins of an impression pre- 
vailing very generally among them that this country was 
never so anti-English as at the present time, not being 
willing to tie itself up with the mother country even by a 
perfectly innocent treaty of arbitration. The hallucina- 
tion which is afflicting Mr. Cramp would doubtless be 
entirely dispelled by a government order to build two or 
three iron-clads. To follow England's naval policy would 
not be "moral and intellectual subjection" ! 



It now seems possible that battles may be fought 
under water before the fulfilment of Tennyson's prophe- 
cy of "airy navies" dropping down their "ghastly 
dew." The other day, in the presence of one thousand 
people, the Argonaut, a submarine boat built in Balti- 
more, was submerged in twenty feet of water, remained 
at the bottom of the Patapsco river four hours and be- 
haved admirably, fulfilling all the expectations of the 
inventor. The trial took place near Fort McHenry, in 
the Patapsco river. 

" There were two descents. As the vessel lay at 
anchor she looked very much like a miniature monitor. 
Her decks were covered with water, only the hollow 
masts towering above, supplying air to those inside. 

After an exhibition of her going powers above water, 
the little craft took up a position a short distance from 
shore and in two minutes after coming to a standstill 
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went to the bottom in 20 feet of water and cruised 
around at the will of those inside. 

A dinner was served under water, and the guests 
experienced no difficulty while eating. 

The second party had the same experience as the first, 
and the test was pronounced by all in every way satis- 
factory. It was then explained that three systems could 
be used for submerged travelling. With the masts used 
at the trial, which are hollow, permitting air to come in 
on one side and go out on the other, the vessel can work 
forty feet under water. 

In deeper water hose is used, which answers the pur- 
poses of supplying air to the gasolene, engine and also 
supplies the crew. In water 100 feet deep the storage 
battery is depended upon for power and light and the 
compressed air reservoir for the air supply. 

When the hollow masts are submerged and water pours 
in, an automatic valve stops the flow. The diver obtains 
his supply of air from a tube running around the top of 
the vessel, which contains compressed air. He experi- 
enced no trouble in the test to-day, either in going out or 
returning." 

How will they fortify a harbor against such a craft as 
this? All the old fortifications may have to be abandoned 
as useless, and new ones built under water! Now for a 
new appropriation ! There is great danger lest we be 
found unprepared ! 



Dr. Washington Gladden, among other excellent 
things, gave utterance at the anniversary of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, Nov. 11, to the following: 

" If men are brethren, and if the most unnatural and 
monstrous business they can possibly engage in is fight- 
ing one another (and this is certainly the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ), then I see no reason why this truth should 
not be asserted and insisted on as the only principle that 
can bear rule in the realm of labor and capital. I know 
of factories where it is really believed and acted on. I 
know employers to whom the truth that the men who 
work for them are their brother men, partners of their 
welfare and sharers of their prosperity, is just as palpable 
as gravitation, and just as thoroughly respected. Those 
are happy factories, you may guess — and prosperous, 
too, thank God ! They ought to prosper. Is it really 
incredible that men should find more profit in helping 
one another than in cheating and fighting one another? 
To some, to many, I fear, it is incredible. With the New 
Testament in our hands for eighteen hundred years, we 
have not yet really learned to believe that friendship is 
better than strife ; and we still go on assuming that the 
society in which each one is trying to get all he can away 
from everybody else, and to give as little as he can to 
everybody^else, is the only normal society ; that if we 
should turn right about and give all we could to every- 
body, taking from others only that which they could 
freely give, we should speedily find ourselves in the high- 
way to ruin. Is it not curious that reasonable men 
should not be able to see that by such assumptions the 
social order is simply inverted as to its leading motive, 
and that it is high time for those men who have the pow- 
er to turn the world upside down to come hither also, 
that they may get it right side up. To all right reason it 
is so palpable, so utterly common-sensible, that it is 



cheaper and easier and safer and more profitable for 
those who are working together to De friends than to be 
foes, to be brothers than to be competitors — so perfectly 
obvious is all this that one sometimes feels like going out 
with Wisdom " into the top of the high places, beside the 
gates at the entry of the city, at the coming in of the 
doors," and crying with her : " O ye simple, understand 
prudence, and ye fools, be ye of understanding heart !" 



The following appeal to the people of the United States 
in behalf of the sufferers in Cuba has been issued by the 
State Department. 

" By direction of the President, the public is informed 
that, in deference to the e arnest desire of the government 
to contribute by effective action toward the relief of the 
suffering people in the island of Cuba, arrangements 
have been perfected by which charitable contributions, 
in money or in kind, can be sent to the island by the 
benevolently disposed people of the United States. 

"Money, provisions, clothing, medicines and the like 
articles of prime necessity can be forwarded to Gen. Fitz- 
Hugh Lee, the consul-general of the United States at 
Havana, and all articles now dutiable by law, so con- 
signed, will be admitted into Cuba free of duty. The 
consul-general has been instructed to receive the same 
and to cooperate with the local authorities and the chari- 
table boards for the distribution of such relief among the 
destitute and needy people of Cuba. 

" The President is confident that the people of the 
United States, who have on many occasions in the past 
responded most generously to the cry for bread from the 
people stricken by famine or sore calamity, and who have 
beheld no less generous action on the part of foreign com- 
munities when their own countrymen have suffered from 
fire and flood, will heed the appeal for aid that comes 
from the destitute at their own threshold, and, especially 
at this season of goodwill and rejoicing, give of their 
abundance to this humane end." 



The following beautiful passages are found in the 
Sabbath Ritual of the Union Prayer Book used by the 
Jews : 

"Grant us peace, Thy most precious gift, O Thou 
eternal source of peace, and enable Israel to be a mes- 
senger of peace unto the peoples of the world. Bless 
our country, that it may ever be a stronghold of peace, 
and its advocate in the councils of nations. May con- 
tentment reign within its borders, health and happi- 
ness within its homes. Strengthen the bonds of friend- 
ship and fellowship between all the inhabitants of our 
land. Plant virtue in every soul, and may the love of 
thy name hallow every home and every heart. Praise 
be to Thee, Giver of peace. 

* * * O may all, created in Thy image, recognize that 
they are brethren, so that they, one in spirit and one in 
fellowship, may be forever united before Thee. Then 
shall Thy Kingdom be established on earth, and the 
word of Thine ancient seer be fulfilled : The Eternal 
alone shall rule forever and aye." 



Hon. Gardner G. Hubbard, who died on December 10th 
at his home in Washington, was one of the warmest 
friends of a permanent Anglo-American treaty of Arbi- 
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tration. He was chairman of the local committee which 
made arrangements for the National Arbitration Confer- 
ence held at Washington in April, 1896. Mr. Hubbard 
was one of the most active and intelligent of the pro- 
moters of the Bell telephone, its success being largely due 
to his wisdom and energy. Alexander Graham Bell, 
whose name is always associated with the telephone, was 
his son-in-law. Mr. Hubbard's early home was in Boston, 
but, removing twenty-five years ago on account of the 
climate, he settled in Washington where he continued to 
reside until the time of his death. He was president of 
the board of trustees of the Covenant Presbyterian Church, 
with which he was connected from the time of its organi- 
zation. 



The 19th of December, Peace Sunday, was observed by 
the pastors of many churches, throughout the nation. 
We have no means of knowing how many. The peace 
department of the W. C. T. U., through its local super- 
intendents did much to secure the observance of the day 
in their several localities. All the ministers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were invited to devote some part of the 
day to the consideration of the subject of peace, and a 
number of them responded and preached strong, timely 
sermons. In addition to the attention given to the cause 
on this special day, the Christmas Sunday was also made 
the occasion, by many pastors, of treating the subject. 
Peace was also made the topic of special programs in a 
number of Sunday schools. 



On the wires, the cables and in the press the situation 
in the East has been very critical for the last two weeks. 
But information just as we go to press indicates that the 
situation has been much exaggerated. Minister Denby 
sends word from Pekin that the German occupation of 
Kiao Chau will end when the Chinese government com- 
plies with the demands made upon it for the murder of 
the two German missionaries. The Russian occupation 
of the harbor at Port Arthur is understood to be merely 
for winter quarters, in accordance with a treaty between 
Russia and China. The massing of the British and 
Japanese fleets at Pe Chi Li is also said to mean nothing, 
these two nations having some years ago secured from 
China the right to keep their vessels in those waters. 
Finally, the last telegrams from Hong Kong and Tonquin 
deny the French occupation of the island of Hai Nan. 
We hope, for the honor of civilization, that these last re- 
ports may prove true. But, in spite of them, it seems 
certain that things in the Far East are in a very unsettled 
state and that the great powers, including Japan, are 
watching the situation and one another with a good deal 
of nervousness as well as ambition. We do not expect, 
however, either war or any immediate attempt to dismem- 
ber China. 



Brevities. 

The definitive treaty of peace between Turkey and 
Greece has been concluded and ratified by both King 
George and the Sultan. 

... A bill was passed by the House of Representatives 
on December 16th appropriating $175,000 for the relief 
of the people who are in the Yukon river country. 

. . . From the report of Consul-General Haywood at 
Honolulu to the State Department it seems that there are 
less than 25,000 Japanese in Hawaii, less than half of 
whom are employed on the sugar plantations. 

. . . The world's production of gold in 1896, according 
to the forthcoming report of the director of the mint, 
was $203,000,000. The silver produced during the same 
period had a commercial value of $111,278,000, the 
coinage value of which was $213,463,700. 

... A joint resolution accepting the invitation of 
Norway to participate in an international fisheries expo- 
sition next year was passed by the Senate December 17th. 

. . . Mr. Underwood, president of the Alaska Central 
Railway, says that if Congress grants his road the right 
of way, he will have trains running from the nearest 
tide-water to Dawson City by the 15th of June. All the 
valuable mining land in the Klondyke region is said to 
be already taken up. 

. . . Concord, the journal of the (London) International 
Arbitration and Peace Association, is to begin the new 
year with several improvements. It will be increased to 
twelve pages, have a new heading, be printed in larger 
type, and have some new contributors added to its list. 
It has been a strong, well-edited journal in the past and 
we wish it great success in its efforts to increase its use- 
fulness. 

. . . Beginning with this month, a new bimonthly 
review is to be published at Milan, Italy, for the pro- 
motion of a better internationalism. Its title is to be 
La Vita Internazionale, and it will be edited by E. T. 
Moneta, one of the foremost advocates of peace in Italy, 
assisted by several distinguished writers among the 
friends of peace. 

. . . La Conference Interpalementaire, the organ of the 
Interparliamentary Peace Union, which has been edited 
by Dr. Gobat, secretary of the Interparliamentary 
Bureau, at Berne, is to be discontinued for lack of finan- 
cial support. It has been published for four years and 
has done excellent service. It is much to be regretted 
that it could not be kept alive. 

. . . The heirs of Mr. Alfred Nobel, though worth mill- 
ions themselves, are contesting his will, being especially 
opposed to that portion of the legacy devoted to the 
cause of peace. 

. . . Rev. T. A. Leonard, pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Colne, Lancashire, England, has started a 
Boys' Lifeguards' Brigade in connection with his church. 
Its aim is "to advance Christ's Kingdom amongst boys, 
by teaching them to be obedient, reverent, to help others, 
to forgive injuries, to be unselfish, and at all times to live 
at peace with others." 



